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The meeting of St. Ignatius and his first companions 
in the chapel of Montmartre, a meeting pregnant with 
momentous issues for the lives of millions, found an 
artist who has immortalized the birth of the Society of 
Jesus. There is another simple scene which took place 
also in Paris eighty-three years ago, the meeting of six 
undergraduates and a journalist, which was also destined 
to influence the lives of men and to found a Society. As 
yet this meeting has found no painter or poet to depict 
it, but it has continued to be re-enacted ever since in 
the innumerable weekly conferences of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. No doubt, this wonderful growth was 
not at first foreseen by the founders, who even opposed 
any extension of the brotherhood of intimate friends just 
as the early Christians resented the intrusion of the 
Gentiles. But the germ of development was there, and 
the living ideal adapted itself to the changing external 
conditions. Nowhere perhaps are the initial ideals, the 
seed-thoughts of the founders, more important than in 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul; for indeed we have 
little else whereon to build. The external rules are 
purposely weak and few and of outward display there is 
none. Without an ever-renewed ideal what have we? It 
is vital to us then to reconsider our ideals at times, to 
seek afresh for the inspiration and stimulus of our work. 
And where can we find it more surely than in the ideas 
of the first members and especially of Ozanam? Mere 
dates and figures and outward events signify but little, 
it is the spirit that quickens, 

There was nothing revolutionary or original in the 
spirit which animated that little band of seven which 
formed the first of our Conferences. Eighteen hundred 


years before, the Apostles spoke thus to the infant 
Church: 
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It is not fitting that we should neglect God’s word and be 
engaged in the distribution of food. Therefore, brethren, choose 
from among yourselves seven men of good repute, full of the 
Spirit and of wisdom. These we will appoint to undertake this 
duty, while we will devote ourselves to prayer and to the distri- 
bution of the word. 

So these “seven men of good repute” were merely 
reviving that spirit of personal service which was char- 
acteristic of early Christianity. In the France of 
Ozanam’s day men had come to think that personal ser- 
vice to the poor and suffering was the function of those 
who devoted themselves to “prayer and the distribution 
of the word,” just as in our own days so many consider 
it to be the function of the State. Hence the action of 
Ozanam and his companions was primarily a protest 
against the overgrowth of impersonal vicarious service, 
an assertion that our personal obligation to serve Christ 
in his least brethren could be transferred neither to 
priests and nuns nor to State officials. The Society is 
today a living embodiment of this personal service, it 
exists to uphold the ideal of the Good Samaritan—the 
layman who, though engaged in his own business or pro- 
fession, does not walk on the other side of the road to 
avoid the suffering and the outcasts, and who has energy 
and care as well as oil and wine to spare on fallen broth- 
ers. Men do not now so commonly “fall into the hands 
of robbers” in the public highway, but there are thou- 
sands robbed and stripped, sweated and starved, in tene- 
ment and slum, in dock and factory. 


Not Money sut SELF 


It is true that there has been an attempt to oust the 
Good Samaritan, by the institution and the forced con- 
tribution, whereby charity is turned on by a national or 
municipal tap. But it has proved a failure even from 
the standpoint of material ease; still less can it bring 
deeper happiness into the lives of the recipients. “How,” 
asks Ozanam [“Mélanges” 1., 258], “how can families 
thus helped be moved by a benefit which has the accuracy 
and the impersonality of a police-measure? Did you ever 
see people moved to grateful tears by the regularity with 
which the water-posts open each morning and the streets 
light up each evening?” Such statistical help, divorced 
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from love and from individuality, cold as clockwork and 
emotionless as a machine, such relief was not, in 
Ozanam’s eyes, an adequate expression of Christian 
charity. In contrast with this assistance which humiliates 
and degrades the receiver, he pictures his ideal of service, 
of the help which honors and ennobles him who gives 
and him who takes [“Mélanges” i., 257]: 

Help honors a man when it treats him from above, when it 
occupies itself primarily with his soul, with his religious, moral 
and political education, with all that liberates him from his pas- 
sions and from a part of his needs, with all that makes him free 
and with all that can make him great. Help honors when to 
the bread which feeds it joins the visit which consoles, the ad- 
vice which enlightens, the handshake which restores lost courage; 
when it treats the poor with respect, not only as an equal, but as 
a superior, since he is suffering what we perhaps may not, since 
he is among us as God’s envoy to test our justice and charity and 
to save us by our works. Then help becomes honorable because 
it can become mutual, because everyone who today gives advice 
or consolation may himself need it tomorrow, because the hand 
you clasp will clasp your own in its turn, because this poor 
family which you have loved will love you and it will have more 
than requited you when this old man, this good mother, these 
little children, have prayed for you. 


We see from this that the emphasis is on the moral aid 
rather than on the material assistance. What Ozanam 
values is not so much the gift of money as the gift of one- 
self, our life rather than our mites. It is useful to remind 
ourselves that during its first year of existence the Society 
spent only £56 in relief of the poor. But this is no 
measure of the good achieved. Ozanam’s first case was 
one which involved legal counsel for a woman and advice 
and interest in her children much more than mere doles. 
Within a year of starting we find the members teaching 
young workmen to read and write, seeking permission 
to instruct the inmates of a reformatory, distributing 
books and clothes and images, taking part in a religious 
procession, forming a deputation to obtain apologetic 
lectures for university students. And when Ozanam 
himself started a Conference at Lyons we find that 
the principal work is a kind of club for soldiers, to 
which a lending library and a school were soon attached; 
we hear also of a dispensary being opened by the Society, 
in which not only medical advice and remedies were 
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distributed but also friendly guidance and interest were 
given to the poor by the doctor-members. Clearly nothing 
in the way of gratuitous personal service came amiss, and 
most of this service could not be valued at all in pounds, 
shillings and pence. Of charity in the narrow monetary 
sense there was very little; of unstinted and loving ser- 
vice there was much. This was why Ozanam attributed 
a very important social influence to the work of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul: the promotion of social 
peace and harmony. 


Our Conferences regard it as their duty to lend their beneficent 
aid to the solution of the greatest and most important of prob- 
lems: to extinguish the misunderstanding and resentment of the 
poor against the rich, to prevent society from being divided into 
those who have and those who have not [“Mélanges” ii., 66]. 


Such then was the initial ideal of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul: a charity expressing itself in deeds 
which involve not only expense but self-sacrifice and 
devotion. Are we then to conclude that the Society is 
merely a philanthropic institution, a humanitarian or- 
ganization? By no means. The circumstances under 
which the Society arose show clearly that philanthropy 
was not the dominant motive. Ozanam himself, shortly 
before his death, gave so clear an account of the matter 
that it is best to cite his own words: 


You see before you one of the eight students who twenty years 
ago, in May, 1833, first gathered together under the protection of 
St. Vincent de Paul, in the capital of France. At that time a 
countless number of heterodox philosophical principles were stir- 
ring around us, and we felt the desire and the need of preserving 
our faith amid the attacks which were made on it by the different 
schools of false science. Some of our young friends were ma- 
terialists, others were followers of Saint-Simon or Fourier, 
others were Deists. When we Catholics tried to remind these 
unhappy youths of the wonders of Christianity, <‘:2y all used to 
say: “You are right if you talk of the past; Christianity has done 
prodigies, but today it is dead. And indeed you yourselves who 
boast of being Catholics, what are you doing? Where are the 
works which show you to be such and which can win respect 
for your creed?” And we felt that in this reproof there was 
only too much truth, for we were doing nothing. It was then 
that we said to ourselves: Well, let us get to work, let us do 
something in keeping with our faith. But what are we to do? 
What can we do to be true Catholics save occupy ourselves in 
what pleases God? So let us help our neighbor as did Jesus 
Christ, and let us place our faith under the shelter of charity. 
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Our principal object was not to help the poor. No, this was 
only a means. Our aim was to keep ourselves pure in the 
Catholic Faith and to spread it among others by means of char- 
ity. We also wished thus to forestall anyone who would, in the 
Psalmist’s words, ask us: “Ubi est Deus eorum?” There was then 
little religion in Paris; the more timid youths were ashamed to 
go to church, because they would be pointed out and spoken of 
as place-hunters. But it is not so today; thank God, it can be 
said the cleverest and best educated young men are also the most 
religious. To this result I believe our Society has in part con- 
tributed and has thus glorified God in its works. . . . 

When the first members of the Society had ascended the stairs 
of the poor, given bread to the weeping family, sent the neg- 
lected children to school, when it was recognized that they were 
the true friends of the people, then they found among outsiders 
not only toleration but favor and respect. And indeed to this 
age, otherwise so corrupt, we cannot deny this praise, that it 
honors and respects those who devote themselves to improve the 
lot of the people and to lighten the burden which weighs down 
the sorrowful sons of Adam [“Mélanges” ii., 38, 40, 42, 60]. 


Not Cuarity put Fait 


From this interesting narrative it appears that the 
object of the first Conference was not charity but faith. 
To preserve their faith, to practise it, to spread it, this 
was the triple aim of the first founders of the Society. 
And for us their successors there is a marvelous rele- 
vancy in their views. At first sight it seems curious to 
fancy that charitable work is a remedy for temptations 
against the Faith. And yet was it not the view of Christ 
himself who constituted love for one another the badge 
of discipleship? And did not the Apostle tell us that 
unless we love the brother whom we see we cannot love 
God whom we see not? It is mere delusion to fancy 
that faith or interest in the supernatural is lost suddenly 
by the reading of a book or the presentation of an 
objection or such like. Faith rarely if ever dies such 
a violent death, it perishes rather by a slow process of 
atrophy. “Disbelief crept over me at a very slow rate,” 
confessed Darwin, “but was at last complete. The rate 
was so slow that I felt no distress.” Huxley says dis- 
tinctly that his want of faith was not due to any concrete 
facts or special difficulties but simply and solely because, 
steeped as he was in science all day, the impersonal and 
mechanical aspect of nature had so engrossed him as 
to destroy living belief in a personal God. Many more 
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examples might be adduced to show that the spiritual 
sight called faith is lost not only by acquiring some moral 
disease but also by simply living always in the dark. 
And this applies to weakening as well as to total loss of 
faith. Take the case of a medical student or of a busy 
professional man. Such a one has to devote most of 
his time and energy to material, scientific and even sordid 
aspects of life. It is little wonder that faith grows colder 
and weaker in a man thus isolated from the spiritual 
realities of life. What is the remedy of Ozanam? To 
exercise unselfishness, to learn to understand and to 
soothe the sufferings of the poor and the lowly, to study 
the moral and social as well as the intellectual and 
material problems of existence: in a word, to join the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

As Ozanam himself pointed out, the work of the 
Society reacts not only on the members themselves but 
on the public at large. The greatest argument in favc 
of religion is, when all is said and done, the existence of 
men who live up to its ideals. The most impressive ser- 
mon is a fervent layman, one who, amid all the anxieties 
and responsibilities of life, devotes time and thought to 
serving Christ in the poor and suffering. I have already 
read Ozanam’s testimony to the good done in Paris by 
such example even in his own short lifetime. Let me adc 
a similar testimony to the beneficial effect of the Society 
in Dublin. At a general meeting in 1874, Dr. Lynch, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, stated that “When he 
was a boy in Dublin, it was a matter of surprise to see 
any gentleman going to the Sacraments; and later still 
he had learned from one of his reverend brethren who 
was doing temporary duty in a certain parish, that during 
an entire winter he had hardly administered Holy Com- 
munion to any man.” The Bishop added that in his 
opinion: “The Society had mainly contributed to render 
religion not only practical but popular, and this he be- 
lieved was one of the most happy effects of its establish- 
ment.” [“Memoir of Dr. Woodlock,” p. 5.] 


Faith UNDER CHARITY'S PROTECTION. 


But thus to regard charity as a means of preserving 
and propagating the Faith may well seem a depreciation 
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and distortion of the great virtue of brotherly love. It 
appears a little inhuman to look on the sufferings of 
others merely as the whetstone of our own faith. This, 
however, is not the meaning of Ozanam and his com- 
panions when they said: “Let us place our faith under the 
protection of charity.” Our love for the poor is not to 
be a mere sham or pretence, it is to be just as real as our 
faith in Christ. But it must be based and built on faith, 
it must aim hieher than material amelioration of the 
lot of the poor, it must foster the appreciation and recog- 
nition of the spiritual life both in ourselves and in those 
whom we help. We are not to regard ourselves as 
the benefactors of the poor, but rather as their benefi- 
ciaries, as the recipients of privileges and graces at their 
hands. Faith teaches us that we are to continue the work 
+ for which Christ was “not sent ;” Our Saviour prolongs 
\CHis life into the life of every Christian worker and 
* identifies Himself with every succorer and helper. Faith 
teaches us something still more wondrous and gracious. 
God has appointed the poor, the helpless, nay even the 
very jail-bird, as His representative; Christ has pro- 
longed His passion into the pain of every Christian suf- 
ferer, He has identified Himself with every indigent and 
! pain-stricken person. This is the charity of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, a love based on Christ’s omnipresent 
personality and consequent on His post-incarnation dwell- 
ing in every heart of man. It is not so much charity 
subservient to faith; it is charity transfused and trans- 
formed by faith. 


The faith which thus ennobles and interpenetrates our 
charity is to be an enlightened faith. It is mere delusion 
or bigotry to fancy that a man of faith is an emotional 
simpleton and that charity, Christlike love of our fellow- 
men, is synonymous with thoughtless generosity or, 
worse still, with indiscriminate alms-giving. We in Ire- 
land, owing to the blighting of our education and the 
fettering of our free development, are especially liable 
to allow our good emotions to luxuriate without train- 
ing or pruning. To hear some good people talk of 
“charity” and “the poor” and “the Vincentian spirit,” 
one would fancy that the path of social progress in Ire- 
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land was as straight and simple as the road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho. In this country, let us say it frankly, 
we have plenty of raw material—patriotism, public spirit, 
philanthropy, social zeal—but, as a rule, it is wofully un- 
taught and untutored. The energy in a tin of petrol 
may be used to propel a motor-car up a mountain, but 
it may also be employed to blow the car sky-high. Virtue, 
too, is so much energy needing skilled direction or guid- 
ance; it may be wasted explosively in transient, intense 
activity, or on the other hand, it may be used slowly but 
surely to further social and civic improvement. 
OzaNnaM A MAN oF IDEAS. 

The common impression that Ozanam was a man of 
action rather than of ideas in matters social and economic, 
is utterly false. Not only he but all the original members 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul were men of study 
and thought, men who reflected deeply on the social prob- 
lems of their time. Ozanam, in particular, in spite of 
his premature death, wrote on almost every topic of 
social importance. At the start of the Society, while yet 
a student, he helped its funds by writing social articles. 
And this was not his first entry into social literature, for 
while he was only a schoolboy of eighteen, he wrote a 
remarkable pamphlet on “The Doctrine of Saint-Simon.” 
Eight years later in his brief course of lectures on “Com- 
mercial Law” at Lyons, he showed an astonishing grasp 
of the whole social problem; and furthermore many of 
the views he there enunciated were afterwards taken up 
and advocated by Bishop von Ketteler and Pope Leo 
XIII. His works on German civilization and Dante 
allows us to realize the gigantic proportions of the apolo- 
getic defense of the Church’s social influence which he 
had planned but was not spared to execute. Amid the 
many articles and appeals which he published in the New 
Era during 1848-1849, there is a long essay on “The 
Origin of Socialism” which is full of suggestive thought 
and erudition. Such was the man who founded the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. His life is a concrete 
refutation of those people who picture the typical exem- 
plary member of the Society as one who refuses to 
meddle in social study and who abhors the very sugges- 
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tion of charity organization or cooperation. Perhaps the 
most depressing evidence of this attitude of mind is the 
simple fact that not a single one of Ozanam’s social writ- 
ings has ever been translated into English, 

No doubt, Ozanam was no mere bookish doctrinaire. 
He abhorred that type of Fabianist bureaucrat now so 
prevalent, with his mechanical appetite for statistics and 
his cast-iron schemes for registering, inspecting and re- 
lieving the working-classes. Ozanam saw that without 
love, without the incommunicable human touch, with- 
out Divine sympathy, all our little systems are futile and 
degrading. He distrusted the social reformer who had 
not personally learned to know and love his fellow-beings 
in their slums and tenements and hospitals. And would 
that his lesson had been learned by faddists and re- 
formers! 


Doubtless, it is not enough to relieve the poor from day to 
day. We must put our hands to the root of the evil and by 
wise reforms lessen the causes of public misery, But we pro- 
fess our belief that the science of social reform is learnt less in 
books and in the assemblies than in visiting the tenements of the 
poor, sitting at his bedside, feeling the very cold he feels, finding 
out in friendly intercourse the secret of his desolate heart. When 
one has thus filled this ministry, not for a few months but for 
long years; when one has thus studied the poor in his home, at 
school, in hospital, not only in one town but in several, and in 
the country and in all conditions wherein God has placed him, 
then one begins to realize the elements of this formidable prob- 
lem of poverty; then one has the right to propose serious meas- 
ures, which instead of dismaying society will ibe its consolation 
and its hope. [“Ozanam: Livre du Centenaire,” p. 141.] 

First-HAND EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. 


Ozanam, of course, is here rather exaggerating the 
length of practical ministry necessary for one who would 
theorize and generalize on social ills ; even his own career 
would stand condemned were this test literally applied. 
But he is thus emphatically proclaiming his belief, to 
which he gave a life-long allegiance, that in charity as in 
faith first-hand personal experience is the primary requi- 
site. To some men religion is something put on once a 
week like their Sunday clothes, having no relation or 
purpose in their real working life. And to many people— 
even to charitable workers, guardians or councilors— 
social problems are unreal and unfelt, they exist on 
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paper and in words, outside the world of direct ex- 
perience: Their charity is confined to subscriptions or 
their social zeal expends itself in wrangles and debates. 
And all around them lies the world of struggling, starv- 
ing men and women. How many there are who know right 
well Merrion Square in Dublin or Patrick Street in Cork, 
who have never for a moment felt tempted to explore the 
fetid slums and squalid bylanes only a few yards off! It 
is to such a desiccated, dehumanized type of mind that 
Ozanam makes appeal when he pleads for direct, im- 
mediate, loving knowledge and service. 

Furthermore he appeals to young students, men and 
women on the threshold of life who feel all its baffling 
complexity and are apt to be discouraged and bewildered. 
Such a one asks himself, What can any one obscure in- 
dividual do? What avail one’s puny. efforts to decant 
in spoonfuls the ocean of human misery? And to such 
souls, paralyzed by their very ideals and set back by 
their own sensitive generosity, Ozanam would reply: 
Vague commiseration is useless, generalized sympathy is 
of no use to concrete men and women. Begin some- 
where, do your own little share of personal work, which 
no one else can do and for which if undone, the world 
will be the poorer and sadder. If everyone did this, 
there would soon be a solution for our ills. In this strain 
he wrote to a friend: 

We are too young to take an active part in the social struggle. 
Shall we then remain inert in the midst of a world which is 
suffering and groaning? No. A preparatory way is open to us. 
Before doing public good we can try to do good to a few: before 
regenerating France, we can relieve some of its poor. So I 
would like all the young people with head and heart to unite for 
some charitable work and to form throughout the country a 


— — association for the relief of the people. [“Lettres” 
i. 126 


Towards the end of his life Ozanam recounted a story 
of his encounter with an enthusiastic young Socialist 
who, in the large effusiveness of his idealism, ridiculed 
the petty tinkering of the projected Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. ; 


I remember [said Ozanam] that in the beginning one of my 
friends, misled for a while by the [Socialist] theories of Saint- 
Simon, said pityingly to me: “What is it you hope to do? Eight 
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poor young fellows claiming to help the miseries which multiply 
in a city like Paris! And even if you became more numerous, 
you would not effect very much. We, on the contrary, are work- 
ing out ideas and a system which will reform the world by up- 
rooting misery for ever. We will in an instant do for mankind 
what you cannot accomplish in centuries.” You know, gentlemen, 
what has been the outcome of the theories which deluded my 
poor friend. And we whom he pitied, instead of being eight, in 
Paris alone we are 2,000 and we visit 5,000 families, i. e., about 
20,000 individuals, or a quarter of the poor within the walls of 
that immense city. [“Mélanges” ii. 41.] 

Thus spoke Ozanam in 1853; were he alive today he 
could speak still more emphatically. But this insistence 
on personal service must not delude us into thinking 
that democratic ideals are useless or thoughtful study 
unnecessary. That would be to distort and mutilate 
Ozanam’s view. He was ever, by voice and pen, as well 
as in action, proclaiming his belief in real democracy and 
an uplifted labor. “I have believed,” he wrote in 1848, 
“T still believe in the possibility of Christian democracy ; 
indeed in politics I believe in nothing else.” And again 
six months later: “What I know of history leads me 
to believe that democracy is the natural term of political 
progress and that God is leading the world to it.” In his 
political views he had nothing of the narrowness of party 
and his belief in progress saved him from that impossible 
pedantry of worshiping a dead past which deluded many 
of his Catholic compatriots. Quite early in life, July 21, 
1834, he wrote: 

I would like the annihilation of the political spirit for the gain, 
of the social spirit. Undoubtedly I have for the old royalism all 
the respect due to a glorious veteran; but I will not lean on it, 
for with its wooden leg it cannot keep in step with the new 
generations. I do not deny, I do not reject any governmental 
combination; but I accept them all only as an instrument for 
making men happy and better. 


Ozanam’s CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY. 

He never wavered from this tolerant humanity ; though, 
as he advanced in years and knowledge, his sympathy 
with the down-trodden became more vocal and emphatic. 
In a letter of February 22, 1848, he wrote to a friend: 
“Let us occupy ourselves with the people which has too 
many needs and not enough rights, which with reason 
claims a more complete share in public affairs and pro- 
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tection for labor and against destitution, which indeed 
has bad leaders but only for lack of good ones.” 

This too was the advice which he gave to his brother 
(Abbé Ozanam) who was a priest in Lille. He wrote to 
him on April 21, 1848: 


Occupy yourself always as much with servants as with masters 
and with workingmen as with the rich. This is henceforth the 
only way of salvation for the Church of France. The priests 
must give up their little middle-class parishes, select flocks in 
the midst of an immense population which they do not know. 
They must occupy themselves not only with the indigent but with 
this poor class which does not ask for alms. 


With a holy zeal he did not shrink from giving public 
expression to the advice which he gave in private to his 
brother. In an article published in September, 1848, he 
thus addressed the clergy of France: 


French priests, do not be offended at the liberty of a layman’s 
voice appealing to your zeal as citizens. . . . You can justly 
claim that you love the poor of your parishes, that you charitably 
welcome the indigent person who knocks at your door, that you 
do not delay if he calls you to his bedside. But the time has 
come for you to occupy yourselves more with these other poor 
who do not beg, who ordinarily live by their work, who will 
never so possess the right to work and assistance that they will 
not need help, advice and consolation. The time has come for 
you to go and seek those: who do not call you, those who, rele- 
gated to ill-famed quarters, have perhaps never known church 
or priest or the sweet name of Christ. Do not ask how they will 
receive you; or rather ask those who have visited them and ven- 
tured to speak to them of God; they did not find them more 
insensible than other men to a good word and to good actions. 
If you fear your timidity, your inexperience and the insufficiency 
of your resources, form an association. . . . Do not be fright 
ened when the evil rich, displeased at your discourses, will treat 
you as Socialists (communists) just as St. Bernard was treated 
as a mad fanatic. [“Mélanges” i. 238f.] 


Anyone conversant with the history of the Church in 
France must admit the appositeness of Ozanam’s appeal ; 
and no priest could be justly offended at this sincere and 
respectful advice. 

To those who fancy that Ozanam’s ideals began and 
perhaps ended in almsgiving it may be a surprise to learn 
his very strong views on the spiritual and temporal rights 
of the workers and his emphatic assertion that no amount 
of charity could supersede the claims of justice. In many 
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of these respects he was a real pioneer. See, for instance, 
how advanced for his time—and indeed for ours—were 
his views on popular education. 

Let us not think that we have done our duty towards the peo- 
ple if we have taught them to read, to write and to add; even 
as things are, our insufficient schools repel half the children. 

P When the worker’s son has spent three years in the best 
of Christian schools, we do not regard his education as com- 
pleted.- We would like to accompany him with discerning help 
during his apprenticeship, to open for him adult schools eyery 
evening and every Sunday, and to start in Paris art and technical 
schools and popular Sorbonnes where the son of a mechanic, a 
dyer or a printer, just as well as the son of a doctor or Games 
might find the benefit of a higher education, the pleasures of 
intelligence and the joy of admiration. [“Mélanges’ i., 252f.] 


These inspiring words show us how many-sided was 
Ozanam’s social sympathy and how far removed he was 
from the belief that doles of food are a universal panacea. 
Still more inspiring and original were his views on the 
right of the worker to a living wage, wherein he antici- 
pated by seven or eight years the celebrated sermons of 
Ketteler in the Cathedral of Mainz. And these views, be 
it noted, were advanced by a young professor of thirty 
years in his inaugural course of commercial law at Lyons 
(1840). The absolute conditions of a “natural rate of 
wages” are, he tells us [“Mélanges” ii. 508, 511f.]: (1) 
recompense for the worker’s meritorious will, (2) re- 
muneration for the acquirement of skill, apprenticeship 
and education, (3) a return for his energy and vital ex- 
penditure, sufficient to provide a reserve fund and pen- 
sion. “Exploitation,” says Ozanam [Jbid. p. 513], “is 
the utilization of an instrument, a natural force or raw 
material. There is exploitation when the employer con- 
siders the worker not as an associate or helper, but as 
an instrument from which as much service as possible 
must be derived at the least possible price. But the ex- 
ploitation of man by man is slavery. The worker-machine 
is merely a part of the capital as the slave of the ancients, 
his service is servitude.” Bold words of a young pro- 
fessor to a large middle-class and commercial audience! 
T have space here only just to hint at the views and 
proposals of Ozanam, for my object is rather to show 
that he had views and convictions than to develop their 
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details. Here is a brief summary of the remedies he 
proposed [Jbid. p. 514f.]: 

_ (1) Public Charity ought to intervene in crises. But Charity 
is the Samaritan who pours oil on the wounds of the traveler 
who has been attacked. It is the task of Justice to anticipate the 
attacks. (2) Public instruction (moralization) by a deeper 
knowledge (commercial, industrial, economic) will succeed in a 
clearer foresight of the possibilities of consumption, the means 
of production, the measures of distribution. (3) A more impar- 
tial reconciliation of the interests of the capitalist (entrepreneur) 
and the worker. 


These words, let us not forget, were spoken nearly 
eighty years ago by the founder of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. 

OZANAM’S IDEAL OF SocrAL ACTIVITY. 


Ozanam’s ideal of social activity is sufficiently evi- 
denced by his own life and writings. But it is of great 
practical importance to show that this ideal is not of mere 
literary or biographical interest, that it is enshrined and 
embodied in the great Society of St. Vincent de Paul of 
which he was the chief founder. I will therefore briefly 
examine the ideals which find expression in the early 
history of the Society and in its Manual. 

The introduction to the General Rules, written in 
December, 1835, thus enumerates the objects of the new 
Society [Manual p. 21]: 

(1) To maintain its members by mutual example in the prac- 
tice of a Christian life. (2) To visit the poor at their dwellings, 
to carry them succor in kind, also to afford them religious con- 
solations. . . . (3) To apply ourselves, according to our 
capabilities and the time which we can spare, to the elementary 
and Christian instruction of poor children. . . . (4) To dis- 
tribute moral and religious books. (5) To be willing to under- 
take any other sort of charitable work to which our resources 
may be adequate, and which will not thwart the chief end of the 
Society, and for which it may demand our cooperation upon 
the proposal of its leaders. 

I have already dwelt on the first of these objects. The 
Society is intended not only to help the poor and suffering, 
but especially to rescue professional and middle-class 
Catholics from a life of selfish apathy. It is the members 
themselves, rather than their “cases,” who are the greatest 
beneficiaries. As a circular letter of 1844 points out, the 
Society “was begun by a few young men and for young 
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men,” especially for university students and aspirants to 
the professions. At that date M. Bailly, the President, 
could still declare that the Society consisted “principally 
of young men,” and he urged that “the young men must 
be set forward among us, they must appear in the first 
rank.” “We shall ask,” he says, “if those of our Con- 
ferences which are managed by quite young men have 
always been the least in fervor and wisdom?” [Jbid. p. 
263.] Yet seven years later the President (M. Baudon) 
had to acknowledge the “general complaint that our Con- 
ferences, founded on behalf of youth and intended to 
keep it by charity under the mild influence of religion, 

reckon few or no young men.” [Jbid. p. 377.] I have 
' more than once heard a similar complaint made in Ire- 
land, where the young members are neither too numerous 
nor too much “in the first rank.” 


PERSONAL SERVICE OF THE Poor. 


The second object of the Society is personal service of 
the poor. This service must not be restricted to material 
succor. “That member of St. Vincent de Paul,” wrote 
M. Gossin in 1847 [Ibid. p. 336], “who considers himself 
only as a bearer of bread to a poor family, understands 
neither charity nor the Society nor the poor. The Society 
has never been and never will be an association of 
porters.” It is important to emphasize this point now- 
adays; the volume of material and pecuniary help dis- 
tributed has grown enormously, and there is a danger of 
undervaluing the far more vital mission of personal ser- 
vice and friendship.” 

No doubt, such temporal help is necessary, especially 
when it is conveyed to worthy recipients without any 
offensive suggestion of “pauper relief,” when the 
“charity” does not imply any condonation of the unjust 
social system which condemns our brothers and sisters to 
degradation and want. But mere relief is no remedy for 
poverty as an institution; it simply keeps it alive. More- 
over, it may do positive harm; for instance, if it enables 
sweating employers to lower the wages of those partly 
supported by relief. Certainly, whatever way we view 
it, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul is not a relieving 
institution. It is primarily a religious fellowship for 
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enabling Catholics, especially young men, to love and 
befriend those who are suffering and friendless. It is an 
organization for producing more understanding, more 
sympathy, more love, more happiness among those who 
(in theory) profess to be brothers in Christ. There is no 
vague or uncertain theorizing about all this; it is not 
some fresh fad for solving the social problem. If we are 
to progress at all out of the present welter of jarring 
schemes and wrangling classes, we shall need a vastly 
greater fund of Christlike humanity and love than we 
have at present. The expert sociologist or the utopian 
Socialist may be wrong or may be partly right; the path 
of reform is treacherous and unsure. But of one thing 
we may be quite certain: the man who sees the Christ in 
man, the individual, be he ever so obscure, who increases 
the world’s treasury of love and service, cannot be wrong. 

We read in the Gospel that Our Lord sat one day in the 
colonnade of the great temple at Jerusalem, as He will 
one day sit in judgment upon us. And that day He passed 
a verdict which has its interest for us too. There passed 
near Him the wealthy Jews ostentatiously throwing their 
gold into the temple-chests. A poor widow also crept up 
to put in two perutahs—two little coins worth less than 
half a farthing. How insignificant was the contribution 
when measured by the arithmetic of earth! “In truth I 
tell you,” said Christ, “that this poor widow has thrown 
in more than all others. For everyone else contributed 
to the offerings out of what he could well spare, while 
she in her need has thrown in all she had to live upon.” 
He said nothing to her; they never met; she was all 
unconscious of the encomium of Jesus. And today, too, 
could we fathom the judgments of God, perchance we 
should see that it is not the rich alms-givers and charitable 
cheque-writers who give most, but the humble unheard- 
of workers whose mites, unheeded by the world’s bankers, 
are made precious in the sight of God by-the subtle 
alchemy of self-sacrifice, unselfishness and love. 

We have often noticed [says M. Lallier in the Manual, page 
231] that poor people are easily affected by marks of polite- 
ness, and we do not neglect this means of gaining their con- 


fidence. Taking off one’s hat when one enters their dwelling, 
produces a favorable impression upon them. They are grati- 
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fied when we accept the chair they offer; they are delighted 
if we seem to take some interest in the picture of their 
miseries and the recital of petty household annoyances. By’ 
such slight attentions, which cost nothing, a stronger impres- 
sion is produced; their confidence and affection are sooner 
gained than by assistance however plentiful. One is no longer 
considered by them as a kind of public officer, belonging to 
some board of assistance and calling every week to deal out 
regular supplies, but rather as a friend and adviser to be ap- 
plied to in the hard and painful emergencies of life. 

Listen to M. Bailly, first President-General, faithful 
inspirer and exponent of Ozanam. This is what he wrote 
in 1841 [Jbid. page 249] : 

Let us courageously enter the foul dwellings which poverty 
is too often compelled to live in. But it is not enough to 
enter them. Let us sit on the half-broken chair which is 
offered us; let us converse with the poor. Confidence will 
thus be gained and we shall become acquainted with their 
sufferings, their wishes, maybe with their vices themselves. 
We shall know what advice we ought to offer; we shall cause 
the children to be sent to schools, to good schools; we shall 
save them from vagrancy by apprenticing them to some 
trade. . . . Ah! what a comfort for a young man to be 
able during his whole life to turn his looks to a family that 
he has thus assisted, raised from misery, and perhaps rescued 
from the thraldom of vice! 

PERSONAL AND INTENSIVE Work. 


It is thus quite clear that the method of Ozanam and 
of the society he started is personal and intensive rather 
than statistical and extensive. There is nothing of the 
institution about it, it eschews the lifeless routine of 
official bureaucracy, it measures its results not by figures 
of money spent but by the creation of love and kindness. 
recorded in the book of life. It is not, of course, to be 
inferred that this noble ideal of charity implies some 
special dispensation from thought and care and study. 
On the contrary, anyone can without ideals or training 
distribute doles; and it would not be difficult for this 
purpose to set up machinery similar to our outdoor relief 
system. What is difficult is to enter into the minds of 
wage-earners, to see their problems as they themselves 
see them, to encourage them to appreciate Christian ideals 
in such uncongenial surroundings, to help them effectively 
in their struggles. This is a task which requires the whole 
man, not merely his hand or his checque-book. This is 
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an ideal which cannot be secured merely by casting out 
of our superfluous mental and physical abundance into 
God’s offertories, the poor, but rather by’ casting in all 
the living that we have, our whole-hearted devotion. 

Social progress is the sure fruit of such patient service 
and investigation. “Is it not plain,” asked the President- 
General, M. Gossin, in 1845, “is it not plain that after 
such a complete study of the moral and material condition 
of a family, Catholic charity will, with its genial breath, 
give birth to all the good works that are required to 
remedy the evils before its eyes?” [Manual, page 307.] 
By thus building on an intimate knowledge of the poor 
and a genuine sympathy born of experience, we are saved 
from the danger of devising impracticable remedies based 
on unreal conditions. This does not mean that no reme- 
dies are to be devised and no reforms are to be advocated ; 
nor does it imply that the solution of urgent social prob- 
lems is no concern of a member of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. Why, even the very poor whom we visit 
think and read much on the social disabilities of their 
class. It would indeed be strange if their helpers and 
friends gave no thought to such subjects and had to 
inhibit all ideas suggested by their first-hand acquaintance 
with the realities of destitution, sweating, bad housing, 
intemperance and the like. It is humanly impossible— 
and even if it were possible, it would be undesirable—to 
go on from week to week alleviating immediate cases of 
poverty, probing its causes and noting the growing dis- 
satisfaction of the down-trodden, without seeking for pos- 
sibilities of justice and reform. Those who seek to con- 
fine the members of the Society to deeds and practice, 
forget that the deeds in question are not mechanical and 
exterior but deeply personal and thought-provoking ; they 
overlook the fact that practice may not only spring from 
theory but itself generates new theories and ideals. Of 
this the very history of the Society is a proof. As M. 
Gossin put it [Manual, p. 330]: 

The proper character of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
is, not to seek solutions for several great problems which 
relate to the very existence of social order and do in our days 
occupy the most eminent minds; its office is the practice of 
charity—which is very far from excluding the research of 
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the material and moral means of rendering the condition of 
the poor more tolerable. How many ingenious things have 
already been invented by our brothers—the holy family, the 
savings bank, the rent fund, the books lent out, the patronage 
of apprentices and schoolboys, etc., etc. 


To which we may add that it is a little premature to 
suppose that the ingenuity of our brothers has been ex- 
hausted. New needs will evolve new remedies, and fur- 
ther “research” will lead to fresh activities. The arm of 
the Lord is not shortened. 

The necessity for study and thought is made still clearer 
by considering the nature of the charity which is prac- 
tised. As I have just shown, the principal help consists 
in intercourse, advice and guidance. In France the work- 
man and his family will often be found to be unbelievers 
or at least to have abandoned the practice of religion. He 
will probably have read Buechner, Haeckel, Marx, La- 
fargue, Sorel. Is it really credible that a green college 
youth or a comfortable conservative butter merchant will 
help such a workman to renew his faith in Christ and His 
Church? Surely not, unless the visitor has himself 
studied the Catholic faith and social gospel. 
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Preventive Charity 


MonsIGNoR TIssIER, BisHop oF CHALONS. 


Portion of an Address Delivered at the General Meeting 
of St. Vincent de Paul Conferences of Parts, 
December 9, 1917. 


OW is it, gentlemen, that so many generous efforts 

on the part of Catholics do not end successfully— 
unwearying efforts of zeal, praiseworthy attempts, and an 
apostolate, collective and personal, which ought seemingly 
to change the face of the world, and which instead remain 
obstinately sterile? However beautiful and persevering 
they may be, they bear in themselves a cause which is 
preliminary to their ruin. What is it? Is it that their 
light arrives too late. We are annihilated socially because 
our incomparable doctrines and charities too often do but 
follow an evil already inveterate, and pursue it. They 
reach as remedies only souls and bodies wounded by life: 
good and efficacious remedies, no doubt which have all 
the curative virtues, but which remain ineffective because 
they are only applied for the most part to what is already 
a completed ruin. What can the most splendid mid-day 
sun do for a moral cancer of the morning, I mean of early 
youth, or to a material decay which preceded the dawn! 
It does not purify them with its backward rays; on the 
contrary, it exasperates them, or even promotes them. 
Thus, for the most part, for intellectual or physical dis- 
tresses—I am speaking figuratively—we only open hos- 
pitals where wounds are dressed, instead of maintaining 
schools which error and disease cannot enter. It is the 
weakness of our charity not to be prompt enough, I mean 
sufficiently up to time, set in motion only as it is when 
the crisis of the acute malady calls on our compassion. 

CaTHOLIC THERAPEUTICS. 

I am opening out to you, gentlemen, with all the more 
liberty, this old method of Catholic therapeutics, because 
you undertook and effected the reform judiciously in your 
Conferences from a sense of warning of its urgent neces- 
sity, and without betraying any of your primary aims. 
But behind you there are still dilatory people whom I 
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would like to draw into your Society by encouraging and 
congratulating you publicly. Today, people must under- 
stand that they deceive themselves with vain hopes of a 
Christian restoration if they busy themselves with igno- 
rance, error; or suffering only when the mortal ravages 
of these have stalked through the length and breadth of 
the whole social body. In some countries where 
faith is weak, a priest is sent for to give the Last Sacra- 
ments, when the sick person is near his last breath, so 
that he may pass away peacefully. A certain charity, 
which is otherwise magnificent in its disinterestedness, re- 
sembles these extremists. Let us be on our guard against 
appearing to the unfortunate sufferers and to the erring 
as persons who are not over hurried, as if we were sure 
of the sensational miracle of our intervention, and as if 
we only cared about making our poor die well, instead of 
making them live well. 

If you say I am gloomy in thus expressing myself, the 
picture of a belated apostolic method having in you, I 
repeat, bright exceptions which should be made the uni- 
versal rule, you will agree with me at least that our char- 
ity is still too simultaneous and concomitant in relation to 
evil to treat it effectively. In morals, it is not as in sur- 
gery, where one must wait for the wound before treating 
it. The war, in multiplying wounds of all sorts, has been 
a great school for practitioners. Some have acquired an 
almost creative mastery in them. But, in imitating these 
in the intellectual order, we are condemned to be very 
often only impotent witnesses of the evil infused into the 
soul through a thousand mysterious channels so that there 
is a risk that the most searching light may no longer be 
able to reach it. There is not yet, in the order of ideas, 
any sovereign system of radiography to reveal positively 
the exact spot in the mind or the heart from which the 
concealed error, working at leisure in the depths, will at 
length overthrow the soul, and, reacting, will bring to 
bear on the body, the companion and prison of the soul, 
attacks which will shatter it completely. It is not enough 
when dealing with the poor and the laboring classes, your 
clients, gentlemen, to cool fevers of desire or of revolt, to 
keep aseptic, by means of your care, wounds already in- 
flicted, to find in your heart tender and touching words 
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of consolation, and, in your generously opened purse, 
coins enough to purchase elixirs which soothe and tonics 
which, indeed, prolong the disease. In that we have at 
all times excelled, and there we are more than fraternal, 
we show ourselves divine in tenderness. No charitable 
institution has found in imitating us a heart like ours, a 
character of love which approaches ours, dwellings more 
hospitable to misfortune, hands more gentle or chaste in 
pouring in the oil and balm of salvation, lips burning 
more ardently to revive the grief-stricken or bolder in re- 
futing the blasphemies of those who suffer. The day 
after the celebration here of the third centenary of the in- 
comparable Daughters of Charity, and the evening of the 
closing of a retreat at which we were all confirmed in the 
purest principles of Christian redemption, is the time to 
extol aloud, amid so many deeds of egoism which the 
sanguinary heroisms of the war have not destroyed, the 
triumphs of our works, their victorious acts of delicate 
care and the influences which they have acquired. 


TIMELY PREVENTION. 


And yet, without losing sight of these and while wish- 
ing them long life, I will allow myself to express one re- 
- gret: it is that all works of charity, so praiseworthy in 

their enthusiasm in following and keeping pace with evil, 
are not more preventive in their nature ; that our light and 
our tenderness, so skilful in treating wrongs, do not guard 
better the portals to bodies and souls so as to protect 
them and keep them sound. Has not the great war pain- 
fully taught us, at the cost of blood, how vastly more diffi- 
cult it is to retake lost ground, foot by foot, than to defend 
it from invasion . . . on condition of being ready 
and prepared for invasion a long time in advance? But, 
Frenchmen and Catholics, we always seem to be the serv- 
ants of the pressing hour, instead of being beforehand 
with its and, occupied as we are in relieving the genera- 
tion which has fallen in the trial, do we think enough of 
training that which is growing up? It is a subject of 
praise and worthy of us, certainly, we cannot too. often 
repeat it, to help the old, bowed down with age, ignorance 
and sins, to die a good death in the light and peace of 
God, It is a matter of supreme interest, undoubtedly, to 
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save in their mature years life’s vanquished ones who are 
staggering on the edge of an abyss: those vanquished by 
error, by ill-doing, by hereditary evils, by numberless vices 
in which unconsciousness joins hands with misfortune. 
But societies are not restored with salvage of mature age, 
any more than trees gnarled by fierce tempests can grow 
into magnificent and fruitful forests. We must remem- 
ber this. All honor be to you, gentlemen, who for many 
years have so well understood and practised this in ad- 
mirable works for the benefit of the young! I ask my- 
self, nevertheless, after having paid you just homage, 
whether our French charity, in its entirety, is everywhere 
cognizant enough of this fact, and whether—even at the 
risk of being obliged occasionally to leave in distress a 
few cases of already irreparable misfortune, through not 
being able to suffice for everything—it would not be of 
greater advantage, to the future good of religion and the 
country if it were to throw itself as you do, with all its 
united resources, before the young men who arrive safe 
at the threshold of life, to take them more to its heart, 
in order to save them with light, and fence them about 
with vigilance and love: in one word, to make for them, 
before they suffer any foreign contact, a pure and whole- 
some atmosphere where they can blossom out in all their 
beauty and strength. 

Certainly, we shall not save all, for many are ruined 
from birth, in the wombs of their mothers and in the 
cradle, by unbelief and by family defects. But how many 
young souls are there not who, safely led to the threshold 
of school, or to the door of the patronage, could be kept 
safe under the disturbing influence of the workshop, dur- 
ing the dangerous years of apprenticeship, and who are 
not, because of our puny and dilatory efforts to help un- 
fortunates who are, alas! incurable. It is not hard-heart- 
ed, gentlemen, as perhaps it appears at first sight, to think 
and to say this; because it is a question of reforming a 
world, and one does not reform a world—if one reforms 
individuals—with worn-out materials, but with new seed 
and energy as yet unemployed, that is to say, with young 
souls and bodies. And that is, when one fully reflects 
on it, the true charity to practice without confining one’s 
self to a precarious mending which can only be—excuse 
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the word—a tinkering at the fabric which has no tomor- 
row. 

After the war, there will be such ruins of every kind 
that we must think from today, and for long enough, to 
employ only souls strongly imbued with faith and robust 
hands which will not be unprepared. In addition to the 
miseries of the present, which I neither despise nor wish 
to exclude, gentlemen, look forward, then, more and more 
to the future, so as to do better, and to avert the sorrow- 
ful return of this heartrending present time. It is in the 
future, following the example of Christ who lived so 
much in it, that we must always live, when we have re- 
ceived or assumed the task of social regeneration. Let us 
labor for the distant days, instead of solacing ourselves 
with individual successes, which are fleeting and easy, 
and too narrow to establish permanent institutions and 
definite restorations. 


Books on Apologetics and Controversy 


Compiled by Joun C. Revite, S.J. 


Allies, T. W.: 
A Eee Dee ssi a es Benziger, $1.90 
This is the author’s “Apologia Pro Vita Sua.” It is some- 
what neglected, although it deserves a high rank in English 
Catholic literature. It should be ci. che Catholic bookshelf 
next to Newman’s masterly account of his own conversion. 
Aveling, Rev. Francis: 
The God of Philosophy.............. Herder, $0.45 
Every word of this little volume gives proof of the keenest 
intellectual powers. Father Aveling is thoroughly in touch 
with the great intellectual and religious questions of the hour. 
B. F. Bagshaw, Very Rev. J. B.: 
The Credentials of the Catholic Church, 
Benziger, $0.40 
The Threshold of the Catholic Church $0.40 
Both these little volumes give a simple and clear exposition 
of the claims of the Church especially suited to those who 
are seeking to enter her fold. 


Bainvel, Rev. J., S.J.: 
Is There Salvation Outside the Catholic Church? 
Herder, $0.50 
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or- A delicate and often reiterated question admirably treated 
by a theologian of large views and the soundest orthodoxy. 
Father Bainvel shows a minute knowledge of the vast litera- 
nd ture of the subject, and examines it from many angles. 
rie Baker, Elizabeth A.: 
h A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress...... Benziger, $1.80 
e 
Sch An original and in some ways an extraordinary book; the 
story of the strange and devious paths trod by a gifted 
ore woman before she found the truth; a remarkable bit of self- 
w- revelation and keen analysis. 
0 Balmes, James: 
aie European Civilization; Protestantanism and 
‘ie Catholicism Compared.......... Murphy, $1.50 
boo Letters to a Skeptic..............6.. $1.50 
s James Balmes is one of the glories of Catholic Spain. 
y> He is one of the greatest apologists of the nineteenth cen- 
ind tury. To elevation of thought and soundness of doctrine he 


joins splendor of imagination and the noblest eloquence. In 

the first of the works mentioned he refutes the opinions of 

those who maintain that the reformers of the sixteenth cen- 

tury contributed to the development of science and art, of 

sy human liberty, and of all that is comprised in the words 
“progress” and “civilization.” Balmes asks: “What is the 

verdict of history and philosophy on the question? How 

has man individually and collectively, from a religious, social, 

political point of view, benefited under the teachings and the 


90 principles of the reform? Did Europe under the exclusive 
ne- influence of Catholicism advance in true progress and civi- 
lish lization? Did the Catholic Church ever hamper the advance 
elf of true civilization?” Facts in hand and guided by the truest 
1. principles of reason and philosophy, he proves that the 

Catholic Church has ever been the greatest civilizer and that 
45 Protestantism far from having exerted any really beneficial 
. influence upon mankind, retarded the work of civilization 
lest which Catholicism had commenced. He does not maintain 
uch that nothing has been done for civilization by Protestants, 
ur. for that would be unfair and untrue, but proves that 


Protestantism as a system has been unfavorable to true prog- 
ress, liberty and often positively injurious to it. Balmes 


40 writes calmly and without bitterness. This judicial attitude 
. lends additional weight to his words. The work is a com- 
40 pendium of the philosophy of history. No educated Catholic 
ion can afford to ignore it. 
rho Benson, Mgr. Robert Hugh: 
A, City Set om a; Hilhe. . 06 connccees Benziger, $0.35 
Christ in the Church............... . Herder, $1.00 


50 Confessions of a Convert...... ....Longmans, $1.50 
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Papers of a Pariah.. aU ey * $1.50 
The Religion of the Plain Man.. .Benziger, $1.25 


‘Mgr. Benson had the art of andes apologetics and con- 
troversy with a real charm. The personal note is seldom 
lacking and this seems to bring the writer into close intimacy 
with his reader. Of the main argument of “Christ in the 
Church,” the Month says that it is developed with abundance 
of detail and a far range of thought. The style throughout, 
it adds, is grave and dignified and rises at times, especially 
in the concluding pages, into wonderful eloquence. No 
better book could be put “into the hands of an educated 
non-Catholic sincerely desirous of understanding the ethics 
of Catholicism.” Of “The Religion of the Plain Man,” the 
New Ireland Review says: “Father Benson has written a 
book that makes a direct appeal for the Catholi¢ Church to 
that quality especially marked in the plain man—common- 
sense,” and that the dry bones of controversy put on a vesture 
of palpitating flesh. 


Bougaud, Megr.: 
The Divinity of Christ............. Benziger, $1.50 


An excerpt from the larger work of the learned Bishop of 
Mans; not only a splendid piece of sound and virile apolo- 
getics, but a magnificent hymn and a noble act of faith. The 
work has the elevation of thought of Bossuet and the thrill- 
ing eloquence of Lacordaire. 


Brownson, Orestes A.: 
Complete Works..............04- Brownson, $20.00 


The works of Orestes Brownson are a mine of sound 
apologetics and vigorous controversy. They sometimes be- 
tray that lack of a thorough and methodical philosophical 
training from which the author suffered, but everywhere 
give evidence of a powerful mind. Brougham said that 
Brownson was the greatest intellect which America had pro- 
duced up to his time. It would be impossible for the vast 
majority to read the entire works of this great controversial- 
ist, but certain parts have been deservedly more popular than 
the rest and are more readily accessible to the ordinary 
reader. Such are “The Convert” (Kenedy), * ‘Liberalism” 
(Flynn), “The Spirit Rapper” (Flynn), “Two Brothers, or: 
Why are You a Protestant?” (Flynn) ; “Essays and Re- 
views” (Kenedy). The writings of this great champion of 
the Faith in the United States, at a time when that Faith 
had few friends, should again be placed in the position of 
honor which they deserve. They are solid and substantial 
intellectual food. 


Bruno, Very Rev. Joseph Faa Di Bruno: 
Catholic Belief............ OP ae vig . Benziger, $0.35 
This is a short and simple exposition of Catholic doctrine; 
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a good book to give to a prospective convert, though it must 
be supplemented by others. It answers the very doubts and 
prejudices which are keeping so many out of the Church. 


Burke, Rev. J. J.: 


Reasonableness of Catholic Gockshaitan and 
Practiced). 26223. vs. Wed syarns Benziger, $0.50 


Burnett, Peter H.: 


The Path Which Led a Catholic Lawyer to 
the Catholic Church.............. Herder, $0.50 


This eminent American lawyer takes as his starting-point 
certain principles of jurisprudence, the Catholic World says, 
to decide how the Scriptures are to be construed in order 
to get at the law of Christ, and the nature and scope of the 
society which He founded. The author is learned in his 
Blackstone, Kent and the Constitution of the United States 
and the working of the Supreme Court, and he goes to all 
these sources of knowledge to draw illustrations in support 
of the authority of the Church. He first examines the his- 
torical objections which are commonly brought against 
Catholicism, then passes to a discussion of her dogmas. The 
book should be of great benefit to Americans in their search 
for religious truth, for the arguments used are in a special 
manner adapted to them. 


Cafferata, H. Canon: 


The Catechism Explained............ Herder, $0.40 
While valuable as a work of reference and instruction for 
those brought up in the Faith, the book is intended mainly 
for converts and answers those objections which are more 
frequently heard among those outside of the fold. 


Capecelatro, Cardinal: 


Christ, the Church and Man.......... Herder, $0.55 


In this splendid piece of apologetics the eminent Oratorian, 
according to America, “surveys the mystery of existence; the 
methods of exposition, old and new, in theology, apologetics 

’ and Biblical criticism; liturgical music and worship; the na- 
ture and mutual relations of Christ, the Church and man; 
the rights of capital and labor, and the new defense that 
Christianity should present in view of the social develop- 
ments arising from modern conditions. He defines the 
Catholic position on many important questions of the day, 
and lays down the lines and principles of direction-for fu- 
ture activities in a few paragraphs as luminous as they are 
concise.” 


Campion, Blessed Thomas: 


The Ten Reasons.. biiineh Kale .--Herder, $0.30 
This booklet, one of the volumes issued by the Catholic 
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Library whieh published also Cardinal Allen’s “Defense of 
English Catholics,” contains the Latin text of the remarkable 
answer of the Jesuit martyr to the attacks made upon his 
Faith and is an eloquent vindication of the doctrines and 
the practices which England so long held in honor and from 
which she derived all her glory. Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., 
contributes the translation and Father Hungerford Pollen, 
a historical introduction. 


Casey, Rev. P. J., S.J.: 
Notes on a History of Auricular Confession, 


The Bible and Its Interpreter........ 


The first is a refutation of some of the objections of the 
well-known American historian Charles Lea against the use 
of auricular confession in the early Church; the second is a 
scholarly though brief study of the relations of the Bible 
to the Church. It probably gives in clearer and more con- 
cise form than any book written in English the main ele- 
ments of this question'so often debated between Catholic and 
Protestant; both volumes are the work of a keenly logical 
and analytical mind; to the priest especially they are of the 
highest value. 


Chapman, John, Dom., O.S.B.: 
Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims, 

Longmans, $0.25 

The author of this crushing reply to the present Anglican 
Bishop of Oxford is one of the greatest patristic scholars 
now living. In this work, as in several others, notably in the 
Catholic Truth Society's pamphlet, “Papal Infallibility and 
the First Eight General Councils,” he has used his vast learn- 


ing for the service of the Church and the defense of the 
truth, 





